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THE FOLK ART EXHIBIT 
There are three parts to this exhibit: folk art by 
Ruth W. and Samuel A. Shute from the painting 
collection of the Lowell Historical Society; early 19th 
century illustrations, papers, books, and clothing 
from the library and clothing collections of the 
Lowell Historical Society; and a 19th century Lowell 
quilt from the New England Quilt Museum. 



Cynthia Jane Atkinson 


THE LOWELL PORTRAITS OF 
RUTH W. AND SAMUEL A. SHUTE 

The Search 

For more than a generation, folk art experts had 
been trying to discover the identities behind the 
signatures of R.W. Shute and S.A. Shute. The 
first paintings to surface, a pair of oil portraits 
with both Shute signatures, were found in 1937 
by Edith Gregor Halpert, a pioneer in the 
rediscovery of American folk art. Ten years later, 
another signed painting, this time a watercolor, 
was acquired by Colonel Edgar William and 
Bernice Chryslar Garbisch (now at New York's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art). One by one, 
portraits in similar style, or with mysterious 
double signatures, came to light in museums 
and private collections. 

Efforts to identify these artists and to 
document their work were frustrated by 





conflicting characteristics within the paintings 
and by the scarcity of signed examples. All that 
was known of the two painters was that their 
double signature appeared on portraits dated 
from February 18,1832 to March 25,1833. Early 
speculation about the identities of R.W. and S.A. 
Shute and their relationship suggested that the 
artists were sisters or perhaps mother and child. 

Research was seriously begun in 1978 when 
Helen Kellogg bought an unsigned "primative" 
pastel of a boy and was determined to identify 
the artist. Extensive research and the location of 
similar paintings in watercolor, oil, and pastel 
enabled her to unravel the mystery of the 
Shutes and their style. 

The Shutes 

Ruth Whittier, born in Dover, New Hampshire 
on October 23,1803, was the eighth of Abideal 
and Sarah (Austin) Whittier's nine children and 
the first cousin of the writer John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Although Ruth was dismissed from 
the Quaker meeting in which she was raised 
when she married Dr. Samuel A. Shute, a non- 
Quaker, she always considered herself a 
Quaker. 

Samuel A. Shute, bom in Byfield, 
Massachusetts, was the son of Aaron and 
Betsy (Poore) Shute. Samuel was trained 
as a medical doctor. In 1827, he and Ruth 
Whittier were married and moved to Weare, 
New Hampshire. There Samuel established 
his medical practice and became an active 
member of the community, participating 
in Fourth of July celebrations and the 
organization of a new Masonic Lodge. 

As no paintings have been discovered dated 
prior to 1827, it is asumed that they began their 
careers as itinerant artists after their marriage. 
The first painting was from Lowell, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and dated November 9,1828. During 
the next four years they traveled throughout 
New England and were in Lowell for at least two 
periods of time in 1828 and 1831-1832. 

In 1834, they moved to Champlain, New York, 
a village near the Canadian border, where 
earlier generations of the Shute family had 
settled. Samuel died in Champlain on January 
30,1836, at the age of 32. It is thought that he 
was ill for several years prior to his death, as 




paintings dated after 1834 appear to have been 
done only by Ruth. 

Ruth immediately returned to Concord, New 
Hampshire, where Samuel was buried. In 1840, 
Ruth married Alpha Tarbell and they moved to 
Louisville, Kentucky. The Tarbells had two 
daughters. Ruth continued to paint, mainly 
family portraits and a few Civil War scenes from 
accounts of major battles such as Gettsysburg. 
During this time, her style evolved from 
primitive folk art to paintings that clearly 
resembled their subjects. Ruth died on 
September 26,1882. 

The Style 

The Shutes' work can be divided into two 
periods. Little is known about the first period, 
(1827-1831), except that the two artists generally 
work separately. These earliest paintings are 
very primitive. Of the twenty-five paintings 
which are identified from this period, fifteen are 
by S.A. Shute and ten are by R.W. Shute. 
However, they eventually developed an 
unusual style, both working on the same piece 
of art. Ruth usually did the drawing and 
Samuel the painting. This collaboration marked 
the second period and dates from sometime in 
1831 until mid 1833. 

Most of the Shutes' finest work is found 



Cynthia Bicknell Atkinson 








Unidentified 

among the watercolors produced during the 
second period. The earliest known paintings on 
which the Shutes collaborated are the portraits of 
the Atkinson family of Lowell, Massachusetts. The 
portraits can be dated by the December 13,1831, 
issue of the Boston Recorder held by the subject, 
James V Atkinson. In addition to working dates 
into their paintings, the Shutes identify many of 
their subjects by having them hold a letter, book, 
or document with the person's name revealed. 

The Atkinson Family 

The subjects of the four paintings by R.W. 

Shute and S. A. Shute were members of one of 
Lowell's earliest families, the Atkinson family. 

James V. Atkinson (1784-1874) and his wife 
Cynthia Bicknell (1801-1865), the subjects of the 
first two paintings, were married on June 29, 

1827. Cynthia was one of seven children of 
Lemuel and Abigail (Cutter) Bicknell. Cynthia 
and her sisters worked in the Lowell mills as 
operatives until their marriages. James had 
several occupations, including being one of the 
only two town criers Lowell ever had, making 
nightly rounds ringing a handbell, announcing 
curfew, and delivering other messages. Later, 
he was city crier and bill poster James and 
Cynthia were in Lowell as early as 1824. James 
was listed as a member of the Beethoven Society, 







and Cynthia was one of the females invited to 
sing. Perhaps this is where they met. They had 
five children - Nancy, Charles, Benjamin, James, 
and Cynthia Jane. 

Cynthia Jane (1828-1910), oldest and subject of 
the third painting, was bom on the corner of 
Moody and Prince Streets. The family moved to 
16 Appleton Street, where the first gas 
illumination in Lowell was exhibited. As a little 
girl Cynthia Jane attended school at the "little old 
red schoolhouse" which stood on Chapel Hill. 

As a student, she was a member of the Cold 
Water Army, a temperance society formed in the 
Lowell schools. One of Cynthia Jane's clearest 
recollections was in 1835 of the first train of steam 
cars that ever ran from Lowell to Boston. 

In 1854, Cynthia Jane married Albion Jones of 
Pbwnal, Maine, and shortly after, moved to 
Illinois. Widowed, Cynthia Jane returned to 
Lowell with her daughter, Minnie, in 1875. In 
Lowell, she was very active in the Educational 
Club and a prominent member of three choral 
societies. In addition, she sang in the choir of the 
Presbyterian Church. For many years, Cynthia 
Jane was featured in the Lowell Newspaper as 
one of the oldest residents of the city. 

The subject of the fourth painting is 
unknown but there is speculation that it might 
possibly be the sister of James V. Atkinson. 



James V. Atkinson 





THE LOWELL QUILT 


The 16 patch tied Lowell quilt was handmade in 
the 19th century from Lowell fabric, possibly 
woven and dyed at the Hamilton Print Works, a 
textile company known for their brown calicos. 


THE LOWELL ARTIFACTS 

The four display cases contain illustrations, 
letters, books, and clothing representing 
important aspects of the individuals and 
paintings by the Shutes. 
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THE PATRICK J. MOGAN 
CULTURAL CENTER 


The mission of the Patrick J. Mogan Cultural 
Center is to "tell the human story found in the 
history of the United States as an industrial nation, 
especially by concentrating on the lives of the 
working people of Lowell, Massachusetts." 

The Center, which opened in 1989, is named in 
honor of Lowell's former Superintendent of Schools 
who developed the concept of an urban park 
focused on Lowell's unique heritage. 

This former boardinghouse which housed Boott 
Mill employees from about 1837 was rehabilitated 
by the Lowell Historic Preservation Commission, an 
agency of the U. S. Department of the Interior. It is 
an appropriate setting for the Lowell National 
Historical Park's interpretive exhibits on the theme 
of the Working People: Mill Girls, Immigrants, and 
Labor. The Center also houses the University of 
Lowell Center for Lowell History, and the 
University's Downtown Center for Continuing 
Education which offers year-round classes. 

A wide variety of cultural programs is also 
offered throughout the year at the Center. 


TEMPORARY EXHIBITS 

Any organization, group, or individual 
interested in developing an exhibit at the 
Patrick J. Mogan Cultural Center on its themes 
should contact the Lowell Historic Preservation 
Commission at 222 Merrimack Street, Suite 
310, Lowell, MA 01852, (508) 458-7653. 

A member of the Community Exhibits 
Committee will then contact you and, if 
approved, will recommend your proposal 
to the Mogan Community Advisory Board. 





